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PART V. CONCLUSIONS. AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

By Walter L. Tbeadway and L. 0. Weldon, Passed Assistant Surgeons, United States Public Health 
Service, and Alice M. Hill, Special Agent of the Children's Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor. 

The presence of so many psychopathic individuals among the 
groups studied indicates that the problem of delinquency — and 
particularly of sexual delinquency among girls and women — is a 
medicopsychological as we'll as social one. Moreover, the findings 
of this study as they relate to the make-up of these offenders show the 
importance of recognizing and understanding certain types of mental 
reactions in children, which frequently lead to the development of 
antisocial traits of character in later life, in order to institute suitable 
methods of corrective training. 

The findings indicate the need for an adequate system of medical 
supervision of children in the schools. The principles of personal 
hygiene should be taught; a dentist and dental equipment provided; 
a specialist in diseases of the eye, ear, nose, and throat should serve 
on the medical staff; and funds should be provided for the purchase 
of glasses. Similar supervision, instruction, and provision should 
obtain in all correctional institutions. 

Another important step indicated is that medical supervision of 
school children shall be made to include not only the discovery, 
correction, and prevention of physical defects, but the detection, also, 
of such tendencies of behavior as those referred to above, which may 
later develop into serious defects of mind and character. Such 
inspection should be part of the State health program, and this 
program should also make reportable feeblc-mindedness and certain 
forms of insanity. 

Since mental defect is so conspicuous in cases of delinquency, the 
importance of mental hygiene is evident in the control of delinquency 
as well as in the control of veneral diseases. 

Supervision of the mentally defective in the community — the 
establishment of special classes in public schools for training mental 
defectives and delinquent children — will also servo to prevent 
delinquency and the social ills caused by inadequate care of the feeble- 
minded. 

The level of intelligence is likely to be low among delinquent 
women. Among the group studied it varied considerably. Cog- 
nizance must be taken of this fact in establishing a school for their 
training. Moreover, the difference in mental attainments suggests 
that individual training should constitute, in large measures, the 
method of such a school. 

Further, the frequent concurrence of mental disorders among the 
group studied indicates that provision should be made in special 
State institutions for those children who are unable to profit by 
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special school classes and for those feeble-minded, epileptic, and 
insane persons who exhibit distinct antisocial tendencies. Similar 
provision should be made for psychopathically inferior individuals 
not generally recognized heretofore as in need of institutional care. 
The mental status of all individuals in correctional institutions 
should be considered by a medicopsychologist before they are paroled, 
and a medicopsychologist should servo in the juvenile and adult 
courts for the purpose of securing proper mental classification of 
offenders, thus preventing injustice in disposing of their cases. 

A State institution for the feeble-minded which admits only 
those idiotic and imbecile persons under 15 years of age who are 
incapable of instruction in the public schools is not an adequate 
provision for all those mentally defective individuals who complicate 
the delinquency problem. Proper care and protection should be 
given also to the feeble-minded who are actual delinquents or likely 
to become so. By this means the danger to society in general would 
undoubtedly be lessened. The cost of adequate provision for the 
feeble-minded would be less than the cost to the community of their 
neglect and consequent antisocial conduct. 

The Kansas Legislature recently passed a law allowing the com- 
mitment of mentally defective delinquents to the State institution for 
the feeble-minded without the consent of parent or guardian. This 
study has made clear the necessity for such provision. 

In public and private relief agencies mental examinations by a 
competent psychologist or psychiatrist should be given members of 
families coming to their attention, especially those furnishing difficult 
problems. Such an examination not only would be of great assist- 
ance to the agency in making adequate plans for treatment, but also 
would prove helpful in many cases by giving a starting point for the 
diagnosis of causes of immorality in the cases of certain specific 
individuals. 

It is a shortsighted policy which refuses to admit to an industrial 
school delinquent gi T Is suffering from venereal diseases, but makes 
no other provision for the training or care of such girls. While it 
serves the immediate purpose of protecting the girls already in the 
institution, it allows to remain unchecked sources of danger to 
public health and to the social standing of the community. Neither 
is that policy adequate which quarantines the girl until the infectious 
stage of the disease is past and then turns her back into the com- 
munity. Morally delinquent girls should, whore the evidence war- 
rants, bo committed to an industrial school, whether venereally 
diseased or not; subsequent to commitment, but prior to mingling 
with girls already within the school, infected girls should bo given 
treatment until danger is past in a quarantine cottage attached to 
the school or in some other designated place. Where morally delin- 
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quent girls and women are quarantined in the same institution 
the juvenile and adult delinquents should be cared for separately. 
It is unfortunate that in the present situation children as young as 
14 must, because of the necessities of the method of providing medical 
treatment, associate with older and more hardened women. 

The age through which girls are protected by laws in regard to 
age of consent is an important factor in lessening immorality. Tho 
legal age of consent in Kansas is 18 years, yet, though 29 of the girls 
included in this study were under 18 years of age at commitment, 
and at least 56 (all but 10 of those for whom the age at first lapse 
from moral conduct was known) had been first immoral before reach- 
ing the age of 18, there is no evidence to show that any man was 
brought into court for violating the law in regard to age of consent 
in respect to any one of these girls. The man's responsibility for 
contributing to a girl's delinquency and for the spread of venereal 
disease should be better recognized, and the man should be punished 
as well as the girl or woman. It was known that 2 of the 
inmates of the Kansas State Industrial Farm at the time this study 
was made had become diseased through the same man, yet the man 
was allowed to go free. 

While some measure of correction may be required, moral delin- 
quency can be curbed better by preventive than by corrective 
measures. To be effective preventive work should be undertaken 
early, since the morally delinquent usually enter upon their careers 
when young. 

Tho inadequate supervision of children which results from tho 
absence of a mother from her home because of gainful employment 
is conducive to moral delinquency. Provision which would obviate 
the necessity for such employment or secure adequate supervision 
for the children should be an effective means of reducing juvenilo 
delinquency. 

Also certain economic changes whereby all women who work can 
earn sufficient to enable them to live in decency and comfort and have 
a reasonable amount of time and money for recreation will have to 
be brought about. 

Finally, these studies have shown that fundamental among the 
factors of prostitution are the normal and aggressive reproductive 
instinct of male and the ignorance, inferiority, and defenselessness 
of a large number of girls and women whose mental condition makes 
it difficult or impossible for them to make a living by legitimate means. 
It seems that the large majority of these women derive little or no 
satisfaction from their soliciting, but follow prostitution as a sordid 
commercial arrangement, believing, and, without doubt, correctly, 
that they can, for the time being, secure more compensation and 
physical comforts by prostitution than by engaging in any legitimate 
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occupation which they are qualified to follow. The great majority 
of these women, owing to inherent defect or lack of opportunity for 
education and training, have extremely few interests, and can exist 
only by the most menial occupation. 

It is realized that a study of a group of delinquent women, in many 
individuals at least, is a study of an end-product of bad heredity or 
poor environment, or both, and is usually barren of immediate recon- 
structive results. A better understanding of such persons will 
require a more individual study, beginning in early childhood. To 
this end, as already suggested, the teacher must be interested, the 
school physician should have some knowledge of psychiatry, and if 
possible the services of a skilled psychiatrist should be utilized for 
consultation in the case of the peculiar or unusual child. 

It seems clear also that a large percentage of these women who 
pass through the courts and drift in and out of various penal institu- 
tions should be regarded as in some way mentally abnormal until 
proved otherwise by a mental and physical examination conducted by 
a competent psychiatrist. 

Modern laws relative to educational standards, with proper inforce- 
ment, will aid considerably by diminishing ignorance in those who 
are educable and in aiding them to a status wherein they can earn a 
reasonable living wage in a legitimate occupation. 

In the case of those who are clearly defective, and who are a menace 
to a community through their delinquency, there remains no solution 
but permanent detention under conditions where they can be made 
at least partly self-supporting. 

But after these more obviously needed changes are well on the way 
to solution, there will remain the problem of that great number of 
women who engage in clandestine or intermittent prostitution, in 
whom the demonstration of mental defect, to the satisfaction of the 
jurist, will often be extremely difficult. The history of prostitution 
is replete with instances of attempts at repression by the harshest 
measures and with little permanent result. At the present time such 
measures alone will accomplish but little in connection with the 
clandestine and occasional prostitute. The final solution of that 
problem is, perhaps, most of all a matter of social sentiment and 
conviction. 

Kecently we have heard much about the suppression of prostitu- 
tion, and the abolition of alcohol as a beverage will undoubtedly 
accomplish considerable good; but there will still remain, however, 
certain fundamental factors, such as inherent human defect, ignor- 
ance, adverse economic conditions, the power of the reproductive 
instinct, and the inability of many persons to live satisfactorily in 
the married state. 



